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UNSOLVED PROBLEMS. 
A LTHOUGH architecture is approaching the condi- 


tion where it can be called an exact science as well 
as an art, there are many unsolved problems which in the 
absorbing study of modern commercial exactions have 
remained quite beyond our reach. The average archi- 
tect has little time for speculative experiments, to say 
nothing of the general absence of spare cash which 
thorough investigation requires, but it is to be hoped 
that some architect will arrive erelong with a sufficiently 
persuasive tongue to influence some of our millionaires 
to dispose of their surplus shekels in such manner as to 
enable at least a few of these long-desired investigations 
to be brought about. For instance, our actual knowledge 
of the strength of brick masonry is by no means in the 
shape it might be put if experiments could be made upon 
piers of large area. This would require a testing machine 
of capacity far in excess of anything at present in exist- 
ence. As to terra-cotta, the data of strength either for 
structural or ornamental work is very meager. Regard- 
ing steel construction, which ought to be most scien- 
tifically exact in its data, there is a large field for 
investigation. We are pretty well posted regarding the 
strength of beams, girders, and trusses, but we know 
comparatively little of how columns will behave when 
loaded to destruction, and no one can say with positive 
conviction what the life of a piece of steel will be when 


put into a building. Furthermore, we know that under 




















































some conditions steel will undergo some form of atomi¢ 
modification, becoming crystalline as a result of reps 
shocks to an extent which renders it unsuitable for 
ance in building. Here again is a promising dir 


1 


for investigation. Then there is the vast field of aco 
tics, in which Professor Sabin has labored most int 
triously and with most excellent results as far as 
able to go. In fact, if it were possible to establis 


architectural testing laboratory, not as an adjunct 


some school but to take up the very questions 
beyond ordinary school training, and this laboratot 
endowed with sufficient funds to give it 


forty or fifty thousand dollars a year, ¢ 
income could be expended in a manner 

the utmost profit to the profession, that wo 
more exact methods of construction and 

of success in all that has to do with the « 


problems of the profession 


( UR attention was recently called to a1 
lustration of the changes whi 

in methods of modern construction ()} 

street a modern, steel cage, eleven-sto1 

lifting itself by leaps and bounds from 

the other side an old-fashioned, comme! 

after a short but hard life of less tl 

being torn down. The work was bei 

sides of the street by the same contractor wh« 

pened, erected the old structure some years avo 

pute arose as to the necessity of having all the 


connections in the modern building thot 


and reference was made to the older building 
the columns supporting the floors were made of ca 
and simply placed upon one another without being bolt 


together, or in any way made solid at the joints, not 
standing which the building had stood with perfect 
curity and had given reasonable satisfaction d 
long period of years. If the proof of the pudding is 
the eating, it could be argued from this that ou1 
methods are 


unnecessarily exacting, and call fo ul 


amount of care in certain details which do not tend 


make the building any stronger, and which could 
omitted with profit to the pocket of the owne1 Al 
though the tendency of the theoretically scientific co 
structor is doubtless to over-construct, it is neverthel 
safe fault, and though former styles of buildings ma 


seem justified by their endurance it is worth something 
to be able to construct scientifically and intelligently, and 
There 
never was a time when building cost more than it does at 


probably 


to know just what we can count on 


present; also there has never been a time when, on the 


whole, buildings could be constructed so well,” s 
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thoroughly, and so in accordance with known conditions; 


buildings stood fast without 
feguards and wide margins which we now consider 
prove that they were neces 
ght either in principle or in practice, but simply 


took risks of which our present scien 
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+." tatut of nearly all out large cities prescribe 
ney flues shall be built with walls of a 


or with 4 ins. of brick and 

very generally admitted 
safeguard and makes, in every 

le flue, but when used in connec 
s on weak point in the con 

| the attention it deserves 

cE fli linings can be carried 
‘oof without 
ve to be made by cut 
wkwardly the lengths of 
ticable to carry the lining 
The side walls 

iW n gradually, with the 
mbustion creates the 
ire generally only 

it some distance above 

il re properly cemented 
course reasonably 

( terra itta manufacturer 
market a form of throat 
ear down to the firebox, 
latitude in the way of 


¢ would complete from the 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


ne discussion and difference of opinion 
lation has benefited New York It 

vhen the question was presented to 

ition the prevailing and predomi- 

red that result was one of 

[he idea of bigness was attractive, and prob- 
it was given by the majority of voters to 
In the light of experience we 

ome serious defects and objections, 
remedied, the most serious being 
rease in taxation upon the island of Man- 
L:mounting to about $6,000, , and caused mainly 
th ibstitution of an expensive form of government 
oughs instead of the simple form 
eretofore p1 iling However, the city is well off 


ill nd these matters will adjust themselves in 


‘he event of the month just passed was the official 


beginning of the great underground rapid transit tunnel 


in New York City, which is to cost $35,000,000. An 
elaborate ceremony marked the digging of the first 


spadeful of earth by the mayor, which took place in 
City Hall Park before a vast crowd of enthusiastic New 


Yorkers. The park was gaily decorated in honor of the 
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event, bands played, and speeches were made. ‘‘ To 
Harlem in fifteen minutes” is the watchword, and the 
impression given by the press comments would lead one 
to believe that in the consummation of that worthy 
object lies the key to New York’s future prosperity and 
success. It certainly will greatly facilitate the comfort 
of those unfortunates who now live in Harlem, or be- 
yond, and who are dependent upon the elevated roads. 
One of the most difficult problems which the contractor 
will have to solve is the building of the loop around the 
post-office. This is one of the busiest and most con- 
gested of the city’s thoroughfares, and in spite of the 
great width of Park Row the building of the tunnel 
will have to goon without disturbing the surface traf- 
fic. The magnitude of this undertaking will be real- 
ized when one considers that the tunnel will be made 
deeper here than in any other part, as room must be 
made for two layers of tracks, one over the other, and 
great care must be taken not to weaken in any way the 
foundations of the sky scrapers adjoining, one of them 
being the famous Park Row Building, the tallest office 
building in the world, which will be within forty feet of 
the tunnel. 


The thirteenth annual exhibition of the Chicago Archi 
tectural Club, which was formally opened at the Art Insti 
tute on Tuesday evening, March 20, was in several 
respects the best one yet held by that vigorous organiza- 
tion. The union of architectural clubs in the newly 
formed league enabled the local club to exhibit an inter- 
esting lot of foreign drawings and photographs secured 
for the circuit of exhibitions; and owing to the activity 
of the Improved Housing Association, in conjunction 
with the club, Chicagoans had the privilege of studying 
a remarkably complete and comprehensive exhibition, 
setting forth the housing problem as it exists in the prin- 
cipal American and European cities to-day, and showing 
how and to what extent it has already been solved. 
Other special and noteworthy features were plans, draw 
ings, and photographs of several social settlement build- 
ings in Chicago; a new type of. church planned as a 
social, educational, and recreative, as well as a religious 
center; a series of designs for modern farmhouses, and a 
model, furnished, full-sized tenement house interior of two 
rooms, built and completely furnished by the Arts and 
Crafts Society. The exhibition was catalogued in the 
‘* Book of the Exhibition of 1900,” which marked the 
beginning of a new departure in architectural catalogue 
publication. The heavy expense of publishing this richly 
illustrated volume was met by subscriptions from a large 
number of patrons, and all advertising matter was elimi- 
nated. Room was thus made for a number of short 
articles on the most virile problems confronting architects 
in American cities at the end of the century, and with 
particular reference to the needs of Chicago. 

To attempt to describe in detail the exhibit, or even a 
single room, in this brief notice, would be scarcely fair to 
the dozens of well-known designers and skilful draughts- 
men whose works made the principal rooms a glow of 
rich color. 

While for purposes of reproduction perspective draw- 
ings in line or monochrome will always be made in con- 
siderable numbers, we are glad to note that there is an 
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ever-growing use of color as a medium for expressing 
architectural ideas. 

It is to be noted with pleasure in view of the excep- 
tionally practical bearing of the special features of this 
exhibition upon problems of immediate and deep public 
concern that the attendance during the two weeks was 
large. Such an opportunity for studying the problems 
of better housing and other important civic improvements 
is not likely to occur soon again, particularly as it was 
offered in connection with the series of conferences held 
during the first week in Fullerton Hall under the auspices 
of the Chicago Improved Housing Association. 


BRICKBUILDER COMPETITION. II. 


COZY CORNER AND FIREPLACE IN THE LI- 
BRARY. 


PROGRAM. 


FIREPLACE is to be built at one end of a library, 
i the room itself measuring approximately 16 ft. 
wide and 20 ft. long, the whole of one end being given up 
to a chimney corner. The chimney will be on the out- 
side of the house and may project into the room, or be 
made flush with the plastering, as preferred. Windows 
may be in the end wall on either side of the fireplace, or 
on the right wall facing the same, as desired. The height 
of story in the main room is assumed to be ro ft., 6 ins. 
in the clear. This height may be reduced in the chimney 
recess. It is proposed to provide seats on each side of 
the fireplace, with bookcases over the same built into the 
wall, and the opening of the fireplace itself should be not 
less than 4 ft. wide and 2 ft., 6ins. high. The main walls 
of the library are to be finished with a paneled dado 
carried to a height of 4 ft. and a molded wooden cornice 
measuring 8 ins. on the wall and 12 ins. on the ceiling, 
the remaining wall space being covered with leather. It 
is further assumed that the finish throughout will be of 
dark-stained oak. The floor will be of quartered oak. As 
the owner of the house is supposed to be Bohemian by 
inclination, a picturesque rather than a set treatment is 
desired, and there should be ample opportunity for dis- 
play of mugs, pipes, rare volumes, etc. The fireplace, 
the facing, the hearth, and the mantel are to be designed 
for the use of brick and terra-cotta. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED: A perspective sketch de- 
sign, in one corner of which on the same sheet is to be a 
sketch plan not necessarily to scale. The drawing is to 
be in black ink with no wash work, upon a sheet measur- 
ing 15% ins. wide by 1oins. high. Each drawing is to 
be signed by a nom de plume or device, and accompanying 
the same is to be a sealed envelope with the nom de plume 
on the exterior and containing the true name and address 
of the contestant. 

The drawings are to be delivered, flat, at the office of Tn: 
BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water Street, Boston, on or before June 
1, 1900. For the three designs placed first, THe Brick- 
BUILDER Offers prizes of twenty-five, fifteen, and ten dol- 
lars, respectively. All premiated drawings are to become 
the property of THe BricksuiLper, and the right is re- 
served to publish any and all drawings submitted. Mr. 
George D. Mason, of Detroit, has kindly consented to 
judge and criticize this competition. 
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MONG the many fascinating localities which borde: 


on the wonderful Bay of Naples. none possess more 
. t 


Naples itself. In ancient 
place was known as Puteoli, and is 
New Testament as the spot where St. Paul 
Italy after the eventful voyage in which 
Itis doubtful if its general appearance 
different now from what it was at that tim: 
are of the white, square, flat-topped architect 
travelers, and bordet 


excessively dirty streets filled with a 


Italian sky at 


eats, performs its toilet, 


entirely on the rough pavement 


land of recognized mendicancy, and 
that during his visit he was followed 
time numbere 


men and boys, until one was engaged ; 


The view taken from the rising gr 


may, however, have beena market hall 
which originally 


There was also 


palace at Caserta. 


the ancient water marks 


tions of the columns, while the 
remained intact. 
columns and indicate 
must have been at 


from the sea, and 


ground is again gradually sinking 


Romans. 
Pozzuoli is further 


unusual 


Originally, o 


remains 
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west of the town shows in the foregrouw 


ruins of the ancient, so-called, Temple 
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experience whi 
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20 ft. higher 


By another convulsion the territory was 
the ruins are now, as thi 

at an apparently safe distance inland, though i 
Within the 
the soil of which is still wet and treacherous, : 
a large number of antique fragments. 


the ancient 


distinguished 


Roman amphitheater of the first order, 369 ft. long, which 
although having had the upper portions dismantled, 

exhibits the underground arrangements for giving spe 
cles, and the dens and air holes for the animals, in a} 
state of preservation than any other amphitheater 
means of a water conduit the arena could be 
naval combats could be represented, and 
gladiatorial contests it is said that Nero himself entered 
the arena here. 
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. The Brickw ork ot Southern France. sake of seeing the famous cloisters, which are notable 
: not only for their curious and remarkably carved capitals 
. \LTER H. KILHAM and refreshing greensward, but for the fact that the walls 
EE : 
| HE ar tectural traveler on the road to Spain, who , 
, er by the main line of railway 
Bordeaux, will miss a series of inland 
eresting iot OT DTICK uilding's 
not compare in point of delicacy or 
e of northern Italy, yet present many 
ervation, if notof study. Leaving the 
g r Perigueux, Agen, Moissac, 
Pau, this brick region lying in the valley 
(saronne 1] e traversed and a good deal of re 
nery encountered as well In tract, 


1 1 1 
ich the railway passes from 


Agel along the vallevs of the Dordogne, 
re, Lot, and Garonne, is about as picturesque as any 
rr onceived, and appears to be utterly bd 
’ r 
the river valleys between high cliffs 
sorts of curious shapes. The 
rs of low-roofed houses and 


the midst, are exactly like the 

ept that freque ntly there are little 
teep gables which add a dash of French 
14; 


nes of the buildings 


twenty thousand in- 





COURT OF LYCEE, TOULOUSE, 


are of brick with molded brick arches. The cloister dates 
from 1100-1108, and is one of the finest in France. The 
arches, which are very slightly pointed, rest alternately 
on single and clustered columns, the capitals of which are 


embellished with scenes explained by inscriptions as well 


as by foliage and carved animals. The church is also 
k, and the cavernous portal conceals an interesting 


and elaborately carved doorway of the twelfth century. 


of bric 


Moissac is a hot, dirty little place, with diabolical pave- 
ments of sharp stones and old, square, Italian-looking 
brick or plastered houses, with widely projecting eaves, 
a paradise for a colorist, for the red brick has everywhere 
aged to a most gorgeous hue. 

This part of Languedoc appears to be about the only 
section of France where the use of stone is almost com- 
pletely lacking in the buildings of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, the architects of which employed 
it only for mullions, columns, and trimmings. Besides 
the buildings at Toulouse, Viollet-le-Duc cites the bridge 
at Montauban, the Cathedral of Albi, the churches of 
Moissac and Lombez, the tower of Caussade, etc. The 
bricks are of rather large size and almost square, meas- 
uring some g by 13 ins. The beds of mortar in the older 





work are frequently nearly as thick as the _ bricks. 

. URTYARD OF HOTEL D'ASSEZAT, TOULOUSI Molded brick was not employed to any great extent, as 

the brick of Languedoc being rather soft, the builders 

nts, with grass grown squares and deeply arcaded preferred to cut it, or they obtained their effect by differ- 
eets, offers no great architectural attractions; but ent modes of placing the square edged bricks. 

Moissac, a little further on, is well worth a stop for the The bridge at Montauban, not far from Moissac, is 


anneal 
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really one of the finest Gothic monuments ever done in the middle, which also contained a chapel dedicated t 
brickwork. It wascommenced in 1303 under Philippe le St. Catherine. 


The bridge was also furnished with a tilt 
Bel who had come to Toulouse to settle some feudal 


ing timber which carried an iron cage for plu 
phemers into the waters of the Tarn The great height 
(54 ft.) and length (over 750 ft.) of this structure make it 


one of the most important remaining monuments of 
time. The three towers have disappeared, but its s 
sturdy arches still carry the traffic of the city 
ever. The bridge is built entirely of bricks of dimens 
somewhat larger than those given abov: 

Toulouse lies flatly in the valley of the Garo 
Baedeker announces gloomily that its excessi 
violent winds make it a fatiguing place to visit 


streets are generally badly paved and tortuous, but 








CLOISTER OF THE MUSEUM AND OLD BRICK TOWER, 


POULOUSE, 


quarrels. In according a subvention to the consuls of 
Montauban, he imposed the condition that they should 
build on the bridge three good and strong towers ‘ of 
which he would retain the ownership and keeping.”’ Two 


of these towers were at the extremities and the third in 
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A Te 
CHURCH DOOR, TOULOUS! 
one fine thoroughfare, the Rue Alsace-Lorrain¢ 
ott has exactly the appearance of a section of Paris tra 
eY ported bodily to the Midi. Good hotels at least are fo 
TT at Toulouse, and form an agreeable innovation, for t 
‘‘ezelles auberges de Ilrance,” which thrive i1 
i smaller towns, though picturesque, are generally more 1 
“wey markable for their surprising accumulations of dirt t 
for any particular attention paid to the traveler's comfo1 
ae Toulouse is a large place, and reminds one somewhat © 
Milan without having as amusing a population. Beside 
its splendid church of St. Sernin, so well known to archi 
tectural students, it has a good many old brick mansions 
with courtyards and arcades quite in the Italian mai 
Such is the Hotel d’Assezat of the sixteenth century, wit 
DETAILS OF CLOISTER AT MOISSAC. its rows of arcades and corner stairway tower, anothe1 
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one shape of bricks and was not able to have radial bricks 
made for the arches. It appears, however, that the colon- 
nettes at the corners of the towers are cylindrical and 








WINDOWS OF HOTEL DI VIEUX—RAISIN, TOULOUSE, 


that the bricks were molded expressly for them, and some 
ot the towers possess also small circular arches molded 
and with radial joints. These towers were not commonly 
crowned with a fléche. The tympanums of the arches 
are pierced with lozenge-shaped openings. The gargoyles 
and capitals are in stone. The towers are generally 
rather thick for their height, and diminish slightly story 
by story, and are not ineffective, though the style would 
scarcely be thought agreeable enough for general adop- 
tion. 

St. Sernin itself possesses a fine tower of this type, 
210 ft. high, consisting of five stories of arcades, sur- 
mounted by a spire. Only the two upper stories have 
triangular arches, the others being more nearly Roman- 
esque in detail. Although this church is built largely of 
brick, it cannot be classed exactly as a type of brickwork, 
because most of the detail of the building proper is done 
in stone. 

The museum of Toulouse, which occupies the old 
Augustine Convent of which the cloisters are shown in 
the accompanying photograph, is one of the fullest collec- 
tions in France, and is especially rich in antiquities and 
pictures. Altogether the old city with its exciting history 
of civil and religious struggles extending over two thou- 
sand years has a distinct individuality which manifests it- 
self as clearly in its peculiar architecture, as it does in the 
habits and institutions of its people. 


. 
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Brickwork in the Royal Chateaux of 
France. I. 


BY WILLIAM T. PARTRIDGE. 


. a series of small chateaux it was not difficult to trace 
those differences in form and detail that the changes 
in taste and in methods of living from period to period 





CHATEAU DE GIEN, 


demanded. Such a series, when arranged chronologi- 


cally, is seen to form a sort of evolution, each type 


retaining some form or characteristic — some- 
times merely as ornament of an earlier 
period. 

To illustrate: The corner towers of the 
fortress were retained in the chateau, but be- 
came in time little corbelled turrets useful 
only as lookouts or posts for sentries — a sort 
of rudimentary feature. In most instances 
each of these corner towers contained a square 
room, — square, that is, on the interior for 
some constructional reason, although it was 
circular without. Later, this square form 
appeared on the exterior as well. The square 
corner tower developed along two distinct 
lines. In the one case it diminished to a 
small turret or a low wing; in the other it 
grew into a high-roofed pavilion. 

Now, where the building is for the most 
part the work of a single mind and was con- 
structed with little or no delay, all such fea- 
tures can be traced easily. When, however, 
the period of construction covered a consider- 
able space of time, as in the case of the larger 
chateaux, the wings and additions built at 
different periods and of different materials 
show great variations in style, and were in- 
fluenced in design by the irregularities of site. 
Therefore, it becomes difficult in this present 
survey to trace the development of any par 
ticular feature. 


Of the larger chateaux Gien is the only 
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one built of one material and completed in its present 
form under one builder. The material is brick. The 
other large chateaux employ brick in a wing or gallery 
only. Of the earlier royal chateaux, for example, Blois 
and Fontainebleau have each a wing and gallery St 
Germain-en-Lay shows some exposed brickwork on the 
exterior and a great amount within. Versailles, of later 
date, was built by Louis XIII. entirely of brick and 


stone, but it was altered by Mansard Gien, 


entirely of brick, and Maintenon, with brick 
wing and tower, employ the largest amount 
of that material. Of these Gien has beet 
mentioned in a previous article as illusti 
the great variety of diape rs and patter 
troduced in the brickwork 

Though never an actual abode of ro 


this chateau, Gien, can be classed as 
chateau if only in point of size Indeed 
is the largest brick construction amo1 
Its length is over 250 ft 

Gien was built in the latter 
fifteenth century In plan it is the shaps 
the letter L doubtless replacing 
building, the thick walls of whicl 
in the interior. 

Modern alterations have som: 
the plan, but the general type of a Gotl 


1] ¢¢e . 1,1 
palace is still traceabl 


A series of rooms connecter \ 
is interrupted by a large hall or ¢ 
Staircases at the extremities of the corridors give 
to the stories above. The corridors art 
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COURT FACADE, 


CHAPEL OF THE CHATEAU DE BLOIS 
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cc that a courtyard was not con- 


lan; for in nearly all buildings of 


ade is used as a communication on 


e inner one cannot say ‘‘the 


imple The main interest is 


taircase towers, which are most 


reat variety of diaper ornament, 
sed here, can be seen upon the 

c lares, and circles run 

e an air of gaiety which no 

a pl e among the royal 

ul the most famous of 


FACADE, CHATI 


al palace in its stvle, and 


had shown itself some time 


nservatism of Anne of Brittany is 


employment of workmen trained 
nly, there is less detail of the 
built by Louis XII. than in any 
ildings. It stands quite free from 


epresents the highest point of 


s built in the latter part of the fif- 


ler to unite the chapel of the chateau 


. large council chamber. This 


| the brick building of Charles VIII., 


the court a dark setting for the 


of Francis I Of two sides of this 
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brick court but a fragment remains, — a gallery on the side 
of the chapel. Mansard destroyed the rest. The general 


motive, an open gallery terminated by staircase towers, 


Louis XII. preserved in the court side of his wing. The 


best view of this part of the chateau is obtained from the 
end of the court. The material, brick, contrasting with the 


stone, and the concentration of ornament in certain bands 


and spots are so effective that the adjoining elaborate 


staircase and facade of Francis I. suffer in comparison. 
The architectural problem of the builders was to con- 
struct a series of rooms between two existing buildings, 
and to penetrate this group with an opening large enough 
to admit a mounted escort. 
The solution was to unite the series by means of 


a gallery on the first floor open to the court, and to super- 
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impose a closed corridor. The staircases terminating this 
construction on the court side give access to the different 
levels. 

The entrance is in plan a transverse gallery consider- 
ably off the center of the wing. Its position is due to 
the existence of an old vaulted sa//e des gardes, to the left, 

from the court side. The gallery is marked on the 
court side by the increased width of the opposite arcade. 
This fagade on the court is one of the most attractive 
compositions in French architecture. 

The rich, horizontal bands of cornice, sill-course, and 
string-course are penetrated — not broken — by the verti- 
cal members or pilasters extending from the capitals of 
the arcade piers to the cornice. Every alternate bay 


formed by these vertical members is penetrated by a 
mullioned window in the second story and crowned by a 
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r string-course with vertical pilasters. These 
pilasters are a logical expression of an inner 
wall, a kind of flat buttress in fact. They are 
spaced about equal distances apart; but for 
some unknown reason, not a single bay of ' 
windows occupies the middle of a_ space, 
though where they break through the roof the 
dormers are nearly equal distances apart. 

For those endeavoring to find some solu- 
tion to this perplexing combination, a win- | 
dow obliterated by the restorer, Duban, is 
dotted on the photograph shown here. The 
classic mind is shocked by a buttress’s coming 
over an opening; without doubt Duban im- 
proved the fagade when he walled it up. 
Happy privilege to better an original! 

If the entrance on the interior is skilfully 
concealed, it is here as strongly emphasized. 
A portion of the old sa//e des gardes, dictating Y 
its one-sided position, is seen to the right of 
the picture. The recessed niche and rich 
canopy, the small door for foot-passengers, 
the balcony and little window below, though 
irregularly placed, are so entrancing individ- 
ually that a criticism of their combination is 
impossible. 

The brickwork on the exterior is laid with 
a diaper pattern in darker brick; the broad 
wall surfaces give masses of splendid color. 
The bond is laid with headers except for two 
stretchers in a diaper, as can be seen on close 
inspection. So happily have brick and stone 


been used here at Blois that the chateau has 





set a precedent for ali lands. Some of the 
1 LIRCA WER, CHATEAU DE BLOIS most attractive houses in this country owe 
their real charm to the architect of this last 


| I of the mullion and jamb are and may we not say best ? Gothic chateau. 
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The exterior facade is formed into 





a series of large, nearly square panels 


by the intersections of cornice and CHAPEL OF THE CHATEAU DE BLOTS, 
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Church Architecture in Materials of 
Clay. 


S° far, the examples of church architecture, with which 

we have sought to illustrate this subject, have been 
confined to work of a Gothic character. There are many 
others that would have served equally well as types of 





the class to which they belong, which must, at present, 
remain in abeyance. One of these was built some ten 
years ago under rather unfavorable auspices, and so 
cannot be judged by the high standard that now prevails 
in work executed by those who have, at least, learned to 
avoid the errors of their predecessors. 
windows 


In it, the tracery 
of which there are a great number — were 
made in two thicknesses, with a joint at the glass groove, 
the two halves being cemented together after burning. 
This, be it remembered, was not the work of an amateur, 
but of one from whom better things might have been ex- 
pected had not egotism and perversity rendered him 
intolerant of every opinion save his own, and hostile to 
every suggestion that did not originate with himself. 
Yet, next to patience and perseverance, experience is 
perhaps the most valuable commodity in the entire stock- 
in-trade of a terra-cotta manufacturer. The crude, un- 
workmanlike method of procedure just referred to would 
not have been tolerated by the architect had he insisted 
upon knowing the whys and wherefores of such an expe- 
dient. Double-faced work had often been made in the 
solid without special difficulty, and this, we believe, has 
long been the rule rather than the exception among com- 
petent clay-workers. The few illustrations of similar work 
that have been given prove conclusively that it was quite 
unnecessary ; further, that instead of effecting any saving 
it must have greatly increased the cost of manufacture. 
Turning to Fig. 19, a window similar in design to some 
of those in the building alluded to, is jointed in what we 
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take 


leave to call 


a 


more 


rational 


manner 





In stone 


tracery the interior half of the bar is often left plain; or, 


if molded, some of the members cut on 


the outside are 


omitted on the inside with a view to economy 


cotta this consideration would hardly apply; or, 


it would lead to a distinctly opposite conclusion 


ing the bars plain on the inside, or molding 


In terra 


Lea 


them to an 


apparently less expensive section, would certainly 


crease rather than diminish the cost of production. 


rate models and molds would then be required 1 


all the pieces in the window above the springing 


an exception to this being the six central pieces, 


woul 


rever 


1 follow each 


sed. 


other a 


round 


without havi 


All the others, however, would becor 


and left counterparts, thus creating double thi 


OT 


Sepa 


of different shapes, no two of them being inte 
able. In stone, where all the moldings must 

hand, this diversity of shape would not great] 

and the simpler profile on the inside would, « 
entail less labor. But in terra-cotta these conditions 
reversed; for the duplicated profile dmit 
same mold being used for double the 1 
pieces. For example, if left plain on the u 


window would require thirty-four distin 


the springing line, out of 


With the same section on t 


be a 


t once reduced 


to sixteen, 


a total of thi 


he inside tl 


from 


molds perhaps htty complete windows 


with« 


is matter here for the behoof of architects, 
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by the cost of stone tracery, rush to the 


extreme of a painted imitation in wood 
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of t church to 
\ ( Lon S vacant 
( ngs oO great 
) tional buildings 
ith buff terra 
e bi sed so far, ant 
) ra he a to. 1n suDdse 
\W ( l 8 | have een eI 
Y e project was st O1 
t oO nise nes in view of 
( she s we have this 
I ( rae san architectural 
window tracery, to which special at 
a previous paragraph, has in this 
ym promise The more important 
terra-cotta, while those of aisle 
i mporar;ri we hope with wood 
Beyond th owever, there is but one feature that is 
erse comment, that being confined to 
me l slate-covered spire Had it been carried 
rra-cotta quoins and terminal as in the 
if the tower and turrets below, the result would 
a ommanded unqualified approval. So far as can 
een the foundations were equal to the extra load, 
| the cost of a brick spire need not have exceeded the 
m spent on one that seems out of character with an 
otherwise fine building The brick spire, illustrated in 
the second paper of this series (BricksuiLper, Vol. VIIL., 
page 50), is a convincing example of what can be done 
in that line at comparatively small outlay, one which 


we hope to see followed more frequently in future 
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The last remark applies to village and suburban 
churches rather than those situated in the crowded 
thoroughfares of great cities where the church spire has 
lost its original significance. We could mention a score 
or more of famous churches in the Eastern cities, the 
pride of more than one generation, which have suffered 
a total eclipse, their spires disappearing from view as 
each succeeding builder tries to peep over the shoulder 
of his neighbor. The spire of Trinity, once a landmark 
on Manhattan Island, has ceased to cast its shadow 
around that ‘section of the city in which the business 
habitations of man have soared from seven to an extreme 
altitude of twenty-nine stories. Since Stanford White 
posed Diana on his revised version of the Giralda, the 
owners of uptown property have vied with each other ina 
display of the loftiest aspirations. But two blocks distant 
a well-known church has been hemmed in on two sides and 
dwarfed into comparative insignificance by a towering 
office building destined, at no distant date, to swallow the 
site on which the church now stands. Ina little time it will 
be elbowed or induced to sell out, and follow those who 
have moved farther afield. Inthe building and rebuilding 
of modern cities, even the most sacred institutions are 
forced into the all-pervading struggle for existence. Spire 
and campanile can no longer compete with their secular 
surroundings, and it remains to be seen whether they can 
be adapted to their environment without loss of dignity. 

Something of this kind is suggested by a view of the 
Judson Memorial Church (Fig. 21), in which every floor 
of the campanile below the belfry stage is made habit- 
le That was not so in the Christian basilicas, of 
which this dignified edifice is a reminder; but there is no 


1 


law, civil or canonical, against a practice of which this 








FIG. 22. WEIGH—HOUSE CHAPEL, DUKE STREET, LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R. A., Architect. 
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The situation in 
this case is unusually favorable, there being an uninter- 


one may be instanced as a precedent. 


rupted view across Washington Square, with, as yet, no 
very high buildings in close proximity. 

The architecture of this church is peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the neighborhood in which it is situated; for the 
population is largely Italian and French, with not a few 
nondescript wayfarers from southern Europe. ‘To many 
of these any form of religious observance must be an al- 
But with this bit of 
architecture in view they will have a reminder that may 


most fc rgotten memory. Roman 


appeal to their national if not to their devotional sympa- 
thies. That all 
Italians, especially those acquainted and 


fine campanile must be familiar to 


with Rome 
Florence. One thing they will miss: the vacant putlog 
holes in which some of our most eminent architects have 
discovered certain beauties that were never thought of 
by those who forgot to fill them before the scaffolding 
was removed. The scars of age or honorable service 
most people can admire, but these should not be con- 
founded with mere oversights in an incompleted build- 
ing, due to wars, revolutions, a depleted treasury, or 
the waning enthusiasm of successive builders. 

This, moreover, isa brick and terra-cotta church, such 
Milan, 


Even the shape and size of the bricks 


as is common in Jologna, and most towns of 
northern Italy. 
are ‘‘ Pompeiian,’’ a further compliment to the buried 
suburb at which many of the patricians resided, and the 
resting place wherein their remains mingle with mounds 
of 
gray, instead of the red that prevails in Italy, but it is 
the 


The group to the right, built of the same 


volcanic ashes. The terra-cotta, however, is a light 


used in much the same way as marble at Siena, 


Orvieto, etc. 
unexceptionable material, is an integral part of a very 
The 


with brick coursing in the basement 


harmonious establishment. horizontal bands that 


alternate have, 
perhaps, a little too much projection, while the slight sur- 
face guilloche on the face might have been more _ pro- 
nounced. The joints in the raking cornice of gable are 
made vertical, instead of being at right angles to the 
pitch of roof, an innovation for which there may have 
With 


trivial exceptions, the Judson Memorial may be set down 


been ample justification. these comparatively 


as one of our most successful examples of church archi- 
tecture in materials of clay. 
Among nineteenth century adaptations of late Nor- 


man and Romanesque architecture, the Weigh-house 
Chapel, Duke Street, London (Fig. 22), is entitled to 


more than the passing notice which, however, must now 
suffice. A general view of this vigorous picturesque 
composition appeared in connection with other notable 
examples of terra-cotta designed by Alfred Waterhouse, 
R. A. (THe Bricksui_Lper, June, 1896, page 144). With 
the exception of the steps leading to the several en- 
trances, this church is brick and terra-cotta throughout ; 
so also is the groined vestibule and much of the interior. 
There are many features in the design that are strikingly 
characteristic of the distinguished architect under whose 
direction it was erected. Studied to the minutest detail, 
it affords abundant proof of his close acquaintance with 
the material which he had intended to use in its construc- 
tion. Not only is this true of that which has been done, 
but equally so of many thing's that have been deliberately 
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ECTION FOR CALCULATING DIRECT 
RADIATION, 


(HEATING AND VENTIE ATING OF Ss HOOLHOUSES. ) 
Cue Bricks eR for March 
\ Stating the rute for « omputing the amount of direct 
| radiation required for the heating of halls a divisor 
t portion of the results was omitted The rule as 
ted read ‘* Estimate the area in square feet of the 
ace including windows, of this take one 
to the result the area of glass surface in 
three times the olume of the hall in 
last line should have read. ‘* three htty 
ime of the hall in cubic feet 
ement of the rule would consequently 
ea lt ‘ ire eet of the exposed wall 
dows, of is take one fourth, add 
i i wlas surface in square teet and 
of the hall: in cubic feet 
e s a equal in “Guare feet one 
e made. regarding this rule. 
scientific experime nt, 
uld be in general as 
G J W + wz) 
Sq UATE feet 
‘ 
\ ZY ‘windows, in 
1c Tee 
g rina room per heur 
r 3, for living rooms 
( Y TooMs 1n residences on 
Che nded on an average 
iments made in heating differ 
vs to 7o degs. in zero weather 
v Ing averag’ results for usual 
rease diminished if rooms 
oh ds on the other hand 
Che rule ipplies to good build ng 
is byect to modification by Variation 
acity Of a ventilating fan it might 
ile applies to fans as ordinarily 
lating work in which the width is 
the external diameter ot the tan 
€ inlet opening about 6 per cent. of this 
R. C. Carpenrer. 
aeiaseiinisitietinemisteiind 
N e old traditions of the American house 
"1 ood have ke pt that material in use so 
tt are called fire-proof buildings. It is an 
monstrous piece of careless indifference, that 
o-called fire-proof buildings there should stil] be 
vooden doors, wooden door trims, wooden window sash. 
oden paneled bax ks, wooden dadoes, and wooden floor- 
gether th all the outfit of furring strips, stops, 
( ( ( OOSE moldings whic h are needed to com- 
ete the 
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F ire-proofing. 





“AN UNSCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY INTO FIRE 
PROOF BUILDING.” 


M® RUSSELL STURGIS has a very timely and 
4 interesting article in the Architectural Rec- 
ord, which he modestly entitles 


‘An Unscientific En- 
quiry into Fire-proof Building.” 


He presents a very se- 
vere and, it must be admitted. perfectly justified arraign- 


ment of our lack of real thorough fire-proofing, and he 


makes the statement that although in this country we 


have wealth at our disposal and absolutely unlimited 
not twenty buildings in New 
one may sleep secure. We burn each 
other alive in large, eleg 


choice of material, there are 
York in which 


ant, and costly modern hotels. 


As compared with this he cites for example Paris, where 
in the larg: 


ge majority of houses there 
ble material that wl 


or 


ra bit of wooden finish, it burns itself 


is so little combusti- 
len fire catches on waving curtains. 
out with a flame 


as brief and hardly hotter than that which 


one could 
make from a pile of 


hewspapers. This is without forget- 
ting the lessons of the fire in the Théatre Frangais, which 
of. damage, and yet those of our 
readers who have seen photographs of 
taken since the fire can 


created a good deal 


this very building 
appreciate how slight was the 
loss as compared with the results of a fire ina building 
like the Windsor Hotel, New York. 
efforts have. been expended in .the 
system of construction 


[t seems as if all our 
endeavor to devise a 
which was absolutely weak in 
certain essential structural points as regards resistance to 
fire, and that instead of making our 


lines of development 
proceed from the em] 


loyment of material which of itself 
would be incom bustible, we continue to 


use what we 
know will not Stand fire, 


and then express astonishment 

that our fire bill is so large. . 
Mr. Sturgis very justly queries, What is the utility of 
the resisting powers in the framework of 
structure, if 


a modern steel] 
the building, apart from the framework. is 
so combustible as to be destroyed, or its costly outside to 
be hopelessly defaced. by a not very formidable confla- 
be caused by the destruction of a 
building of the old type directly 


gration, such-as might 
across the street. It is 
certain that the possibility of 


a furious and very hot fire 
attacking such a building 


from the outside has still to be 
reckoned with, and against this danger there is nothing 
to be set up except the substitution of that 
which minds heat but little 


Cannot resist it for 


material 
for those materials which 
any length of time. together with the 
substitution inside the building of stuff which will not 
burn for that which will. The inside finish of our mod- 
ern fire-proof building is the vital de 


fect which has made 
possible some of the 


fires which we have had to encounter. 
Our windows, our floors, and stairs are often of a kind 
utterly unsuited to resist even asmall local fire, and it 
has been shown again and ag 
tions that fire wil] spread thr 


a fire-proof building. 


ain that it isin these direc- 
oughout what we classify as 
Mr. Sturgis truly says that when 
one has spent two suc 


cessive winters in an apartment un- 
conscious of the f 


‘act that not a square foot of plank ex- 


finds to his surprise that underneath the 
Carpets and rugs there 


isted, and then 


is everywhere mosaic, terrazzo. 


earthen tile or cement. then he makes progress in the 
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knowledge of interior fittings. And we have no right to 
call our buildings fire-proof until we are permitted to 
leave out of their construction everything which will burn 
or be influenced by heat to any appreciable extent. 

We cannot fully agree with all Mr. Sturgis recom- 
mends to fire-proof the conditions. We have yet to find 
a property owner who is not convinced that an attempt 
to close the shutters of his offices every night would ruin 
the building, and of all awkward and unaccommodating 
forms of shutter, to our mind, the rolling or coiling shut- 
ter which Mr. Sturgis seems to favor is the least promis- 
ing and the least satisfactory. Wire glass, which he ad- 
vocates, is an excellent possible help in checking the 
rapidity with which fire will spread ina large building. 
Mr. Sturgis, however, strikes a responsive chord when he 
says that the only thing we know which we have aright to 
call in ordinary parlance proof against fire is burnt clay. 
He particularly argues against a combination of stone 
and brick, as there is no reason in the world why terra- 
cotta should not be used for sills, lintels, jamb-blocks, 
quoins, architraves, archivolts, coping, pilasters, string- 
courses, parapets, and the rest, just as much as for the 
body of the wall. And he does not ignore the artistic 
side of the question, and claims that there is no fear that 
a city built entirely of brick and adorned with brick and 
terra-cotta will be monotonous or ugly. If the people of 
our time were to brag that they proposed to leave New 
York a brick-built town, whereas they had found it mainly 
of marble and brownstone in its exterior aspect, they 
would be posing wisely. Nor should the owner of a new 
and costly office building be satisfied unless his architect 
can say to him, when the last workman leaves the build- 
ing, ‘‘ There is not in the building itself, its walls, floors, 
or fittings of all sorts, as much wood as would make a 
lead pencil.”” That is the standard which, in spite of the 
assurances of a wood which will not burn, each owner and 
architect should set up for himself. 

Mr. Sturgis’s plea for the abandonment of wood is 


‘one which we allindorse. There have been many devices 


for rendering wood fire-proof, and while some of these 
seem to answer every purpose there is a question as to 
whether they are really reliable. Mr. Sturgis wisely 
says that wood should be prohibited by law, and should 
have been banished long ago by our architects, our con- 
tracting builders, and our owners of property, all acting 
together in harmony. 

It is but fair to the building products which this 
journal peculiarly represents, to acknowledge that the 
majority of the changes which Mr. Sturgis suggests in 
his article are such as are based upon the employment of 
burnt-clay products, and have been accepted by many of 
our leading architects as the best methods for construct- 
ing a fire-proof building. But, as he very truly says, the 
trouble in introducing any improvement in building in 
this direction is the queer superstitions about dignity and 
stateliness which possess the popular mind. And it must 
be observed that the popular mind is that of the mil- 
lionaire property owner, or millionaire donor of buildings 
to public institutions, fully as much as it is the mind of 
the man who rents a small dwelling house. To an archi- 
tect of rationalistic tendencies there is nothing more 
comical than to reflect upon the sayings of his clients 
with respect to the superior dignity of stone as a facing 
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of their walls, and the profound contempt of those sam« 
clients for brick. If, under the stress of the architect's 
personality and knowledge, the owner gives a half smil 
ing assent to pleas for the value of brickwork, the con 


LO 1 
els ctil 


tempt underlies this assent, and is in full force 
another instant. Asa matter of fact, however, the ster 
practical necessity that has presided at the inception anc 
development of the modern commercial building 
forced both architect and client into the acceptance 


brick and terra-cotta for the outside of every buildi 


which is intended to be absolutely fire-proof, though thi 
extension of the same ideas to other buildings equall 
important progresses but slowly. We are not sure th 


we should care to see the whole of New York recor 
structed of brick. We sometimes appreciate 

front all the more by seeing how a neighbor misappli 
granite or marble, and as for the old-fashioned iron fro1 
which, to judge from Mr. Sturgis’s eulogies thereo1 


serve at least a measure of grateful remembrance, 


are quite beyond the pale of artistic admissibility St 
there are locations and conditions under which the advis- 
ability of extreme precaution may have to be considet 


and in such instances we would not question the 
of material other than brick and marble, though 


the choice of absolutely hre-prooft structures t 


material, namely, burnt clay in its various mod}jt 
and surely for the class of buildings such as the W 
Hotel. 


| AST month we had to report thé 
oo. 


Théatre Frangais, in which at least on 


fered loss of life. We have just received the report 
fire in Philadelphia in whicha hotel burned 
guests slept. The Lorraine Hotel and apartn 

on Broad Street, at Fairmount and Ridge .A 


caught fire in the kitchen, apparent] 

the employees, and what promised to be a s« 
flagration was held within very slight bounds 
the excellence of the fire-proof construct 
the fire had quite a start before it was discovert 
was then first seen by a passer-by, the total dama; 
only in the vicinity of $500. ‘The building 
proofed by the Fawcett Ventilated Fire-proof Bi 
Company, and is the third fire that has occurred in hot 


where their system has been used and where ther 
been little or no expense for repairing floors afte1 
fire. 


Similar conditions accompanied a fire in the thirtee1 
story Condict Building on Bleecker Street, New Yor 
which stands on the site of the old Bleecker Street Ban] 


and the De Soto House, which were ruined by the mn) 
flagration on election night five years ago. The con 
struction of this building was very carefully thought ‘ 

by the architect, Mr. Lyndon P. Smith, and was esp« 


cially planned to prevent the spread of fire, includi1 
the very desirable provision of iron enclosures for 
dows and freight elevator openings, and a séparate hall 
for passenger elevator and stairs. The fire demonstrated 
the possibilities of fire-proof construction, as it was con 
fined entirely to the section of the building in which it 
started, and the firemen had to break open the fire-proo 
doors of three floors before they could discover where it 


Was. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


We re glad to be able to report that the gvene ral con 
iS ery good, and the outlook ror the 
nn ; ' 
Cl promisiny Chere are a number ot! unusually 
! mportant building operations either under 
ving seriously talked of The latest one is the 
Chamber of Commerce, and this being 
+ eatahiiehad and + hie revani 
vest established and wealthiest organiza 
ried t TY} members have 
irriea out i members nave 
ted towards the building fund, and 
Ir } heer roi } The ‘ecsident 
~ read eel sed | L¢ prt sident, 





HOUSH Al 


\I Mort K. | p, has appointed a committee of thre 
itable site and to procure plans 


t 


resting enement nouse competition, 


the auspices of the Charity Organiza- 


Society, resulted as follows: First prize, R. Thomas 
Short SECO! rize, Israels & Harder; third prizes, 
Wolf, Covell & Smith, and Israels & Harder It 

rstood that the winners of both first and second 
een commissioned to build 


ng to note that there is some easing oft 





f buile materials. During the _ past 
week thet is been a drop of fifty cents in bricks, fifteen 
nty cents in cements, and fifteen cents in lime, also 
me reduction in the price of lumber These are due to 
ural causes, but materials will have to come down still 

1 re © Tl ake a boom 


Here are a few items of new work in brick and terra- 
catta, ete. C. P. H. Gilbert has planned a four-story 


residence for Mr. S. Rossin, to be built on 62d Street, cost 





BUILDER. 


about $50,000. Clinton & Russell have planned a brick 
and stone dispensary building for St. Bartholomew’s 
P. E. Church on 42d Street, cost about $75,000. Charles A. 
Rich has planned a nine-story hotel and studio building 
to be built at Sixth Avenue and goth Street. The same 
architect has planned a brick parsonage for All Angels 
P. E. Church, cost $30,000. Cady, Berg & See will build 
a brick and stone addition to the Munn Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, East Orange, N. J., cost $40,000. McKim, 
Mead & White have prepared plans for the Hall of Fame 
for the University of New York at Morris Heights. 
This structure will be 500 ft. long and will connect the 
Hall of Languages with the Hall of Philosophy. The 
same architects are preparing plans for a fine brick and 
stone residence for Mr. P. A. Rollins, to be built at Madi- 


ey 
a 


: 
cin 





BROOKLINE, MASS. 


son Avenue and 78th Street. Percy Griffin is the suc- 
cessful competitor in the competition for the Charlotte 
Williams Memorial Hospital, to be erected at Richmond, 
Va 


NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 


Mr. F. J. Fitzwilliam, a former pupil of D’Espouy & 
De Monclos in Paris, and of Masqueray in New York, has 
opened in the Auditorium Building a school for instruc- 
tion in architectural composition and presentation to be 
known as the Atelier Fitzwilliam. 


The sub-committee of the industrial commission, 
which has been investigating labor troubles and labor 
conditions in Chicago, has concluded its hearings, in the 
course of which much evidence has been given on both 
sides of the controversy, all tending to show the existence 
of a very grave state of affairs in Chicago, particularly as 
regards the building industries. 


At a dinner given at the Marquette Club on March 31, 
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PART OF ENTRANCE, SPANDREL’S 


RESIDENCE AT NEWPORT, R. I. 
Executed by the Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta 
Company. 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


one of the vice-presidents of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor apologized in the 
following words for organized labor as 
represented by the present demands of 
the Building Trades Council: ‘‘ Chicago 
people have come to have a bad opinion 
of the labor unions of this country. The Chicago Build- 
ing Trades Council and a few labor leaders have been 
responsible for this opinion. I, as an officer of the 
national labor body, ask you not to judge the labor 
unions by the Chicago Building Trades Council. We are 
as much opposed to some of their rules and to the action 
of certain of their members as are many of the citizens 
of Chicago.” 


In a recent lecture on ‘‘ The Renaissance of Civic 
Beauty,” given by Professor Zueblin of the University of 
Chicago, the great necessity for a municipal plan was 
pointed out. Foreign cities, notably Paris, Edinburgh, 
and Carlsruhe, were cited as examples of cities built upon 
a broad, comprehensive plan. In these and some other 
foreign cities, as well as in our own national capital, the 
advantages of a grand plan are manifest. Never was the 
need more pressing for a united effort on the part of 
the city officials and the organizations interested in 
municipal improvements to get together and arrange for 
such action as will lead to the solution of the difficult 
problem in planning the newer and better Chicago, which, 
it is to be hoped, will replace our vast mushroom growth, 
which has inadequately provided for the business to be 
done by land and water, and which has proceeded from 
the beginning with no large thought of system or civic 
beauty. 


The interests of thirty-six of the leading tganufac- 
turers of common brick in Chicago and Cook County have 
been consolidated through the organization of the Illinois 

rick Company, capitalized at $9,000,000, $4,000,000 of 
which is 6 per cent. preferred stock. The officers of the 
new company are: President, Leonard H. Harland; vice- 
president, D. V. Purington; secretary, W. E. Schlake; 
treasurer, C. D. B. Howell; auditor, Charles B. VerNooy. 
Mr. D. V. Purington, vice-president of the new company, 
is quoted as saying that they will try to fix the price of 
common ‘brick at $6.50 per thousand. The total output 
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of common brick last year in Cook County was estimated 
at 3,000,000, with a total capacity for the sixty common 
brickyards in the country when all are in full operation 


Of 1,000,000,000 bricks per annum. 


As the National Convention of the Architect 
League of America is to be held in Chicago in June and ul 
Chicago Architectural Club is to be host of many visito1 
the executive committee of the club has decided upon the 
immediate improvement of its club rooms in the most 


artistic manner possible. To this end a competition for 


this improvement, open to all members, is being held 


~ 


NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS 

Work opens up very slowly, and anticipated la 
troubles become another factor in the delay of a lot 
hoped-for revival of business. 

Weber & Groves are the architects for Charles G 
Stifel’s five-story office building on 4th and Li 
Streets, which will cost $90,000, and for the Ben 
Building on 7th Street and Clark Avenue, a warehous« 
that will cost $40,000. 


Barnett, Haynes & Barnett are building a hospital anc 
asylum for St. Ann’s Society, which will cost $2 
It is to be in English Gothic, and is located on | 
and Page Avenues. The same architects are also putt 
up a fire-proof office building on Grand Avenue 





RESIDENCE FOR MRS. SHEPARD, EAST O7TH STREET, NI 


YORK CITY. 


Fire-proofed by the National Fire-Proofing ‘ 
Hayde!l & Shepard, Architect 
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USED ON SCHOO! 


LDINGS 
lata a i aie building. 


with deco 


corner done 


rortunate 


nd unions have come to 
an agreement on wages and have 


decided on an eight-hour day. 


competition 
High School has been de- 


Osterling 


competition is being held 
a library building given by 


Carnegie to the city of Mc- 





Keespe rt, Pa 


Alden & Harlow are preparing 
| twelve-story 
building to be built on the corner 
Fourth Avenue and Smithfield 
They are also at work on 


SUITLDER. 


a library building to be built at Duquesne, Pa., to cost 
$300,000; and one to be built at Steubenville, Ohio, to 


cost $75,000. 


It is reported that the prices of steel and iron have 
started downward, and that the steel 
companies are already making large 
cuts in private contracts. 

In a large office building now 
going up, we have an instance of 
how some contractors do work. It is 
of brick, and the walls were com- 
menced at several different stories; 
but instead of so laying out the work 
that the brick would come together 
perfectly at these different levels, or 
making the joint at a belt course, no 
attention seems to have been given 
to this point, and when the walls, 
started at the ground, reached the 
fifth floor there was about an inch to 
spare. Now we have a course of 
chips of brick laid in ‘‘ any old way ”’ 
around the two street fronts of this 


en The director of public works is 

buying up odd pieces of land here 
and there in the city with the intention of making them 
into small parks. Now let us have a few park shelters 
such as they have been building in New 


York 


NOTES FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Extension of Golden Gate Park 
‘Panhandle ” is already an assured fact; 
while architect Cahill’s scheme for the 
rearrangement and embellishment of 
Market Street in the neighborhood of 
the City Hall is finding much favor with 
architects and those having the artistic 


welfare of the city at heart. 


The original designs of M. Benard, 
which won first prize in University of 
California Competition, cannot be carried 
out for less than $80,000,000, an amount 
entirely out of all proportion to the need 
or financial ability of the State. It is 
now decided to have the buildings cost in 
all about $15,000,000, an average of about 
$400,000 for each. The sketches for this 
simplified scheme are promised early in 
April and final drawings by October. M. 





Benard is not expected to take charge of 
the work, but will probably turn over his pawner. EN 


designs to the University Regents, who TRANCE 
will doubtless employ local talent to carry WHITE ES 
them out, as is being done in the case of rATE HOTEL. 
the Stanford University. NEW YORK 
Messrs. Albert Pissis and George W. aes 

> : . Executed by the At 
Percy, two prominent architects, together Ne Bice 
with Mr. Joseph Rowell, librarian of the Commpeng. 


Barney & Chapman, 


State University, have been appointed ‘Moebiaeses. 
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Brothers have two quarter 


Franc ISCO, 
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MYERS OFFICE BUILDING, ST. 


Roofed with Ludowici Roofing Tile. 


Isaac Taylor, Architect 


Enameled 





Hayward office build- 


ing. It is to be 
eleven stories high 
and completely fire- 
proof, marble and 
metal taking the 
plac e of wood 
throughout. It will 
contain 250 offices 
with stores under- 
neath. Brick and 
terra-cotta will be 


used for the exterior. 


CURRENT ITEMS 
OF INTEREST. 

G. Fred Osgood, 
architect, 156 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, 
Mass., would be glad 
to receive manufac- 
turers’ catalogues 


and samples. 


The Celadon 
Terra-Cotta Com- 
pany, Ltd., are sup- 


oh ' — 7 h oa plying their tiles on 
the following new 

rials For contracts: Church at Cohasset, Mass.; hotel, 38th Street 
much in and Seventh Avenue, New York City, Barney & Chap- 


man, architects; coun- 
try house at Glen 
Eyrie, Col., T. Mac- 
Laren, architect; La- 
clede Gas, Light, and 
Coke Company Build- 
ing, St. Louis, Mo.; 
high school, Rockford, 
Ill., D. S. Schureman, 
architect. 


Brick Company have been 
awarded the contract to furnish their enameled bricks for 
is wholly the State Capitol at St. Paul, Cass Gilbert, architect. They 


will furnish also the 
brown pressed brick 
to be used in the new 
depot at Des Moines, 
lowa, Frost & 
Granger, architects; 
also their enamel 
brick for the new 
depot at Rock Island, 
LLL, Waetter.tT. 
Krausch, architect. 


Fiske & Co., Bos- 
ton, representing the 
Ludowici Roofing 
Tile Company, have 
closed contracts for 
roofing the summer 
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THE 


CAPITAL FOR RESIDENCE AT CHICAGO. 
Executed by the Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company. 
Frank L. Wright, Architect. 





residence of Herbert Dumerasq, Esq., nearWeirs, N. H., 
Harry J. Carlson, Boston, architect; also roofing of the 


new library at Sunderland, Mass., W. Leslie 


Walker, 


New York, architect. In both these buildings their 


Spanish Roll pattern of double interlocking 
tiles is used. These tiles are laid without the 
use of elastic cement, and make a most per- 
fect and lasting roof. Upon the Sunderland 
Library a dull green glazed tile is used, which 
presents a novel and artistic appearance. It 
is interesting to note the great increase in the 
use of tile for roofing purposes in this market. 
They are fast being recognized as the best of 
all roofing materials. 


Henry Maurer & Son, 420 East 23d Street, 
New York City, manufacturers of the ‘‘ Her- 
culean”’ terra-cotta arch, which was described 
at some length in the March number of THE 
BriCKBUILDER, have issued a pamphlet which 
covers more thoroughly the details of con- 
struction of this arch. It will be sent to any 
one upon application to the company. 


The Grueby Faience Company, Boston, 
announces the removal of its city office to2 A 
Park Street, where samples of tiles and archi- 
tectural enameled work, both plain and orna- 
mental, may be seen, and estimates given. 
English ceramic mosaic for floors, walls, and 
ceilings have recently been added to the 
Grueby materials. 

Facilities at the kilns have been greatly 
improved, which enables the company to exe- 
cute special work with far greater accuracy 
and promptness than has been possible here- 
tofore. A skilful mason is associated with 
them. Among the buildings in which enam- 
eled work made by the Grueby Faience Com- 
pany has been used are the following: 

The Tremont Temple Baptistery, Boston, 
Blackhall & Newton, architects; Adams House 
Annex, Boston, W. Whitney Lewis, architect ; 


BATTERY 


PARK BUILDING, PEARL AND STATE STREETS, NEW YORK CIT 
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new Reynolds House grill room, Boston, Arthur Vinal, 
architect; smoking room, ‘Terminal Station, Boston, 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, architects; Moorish smoking 
room, Colonel Winslow’s house, Leicester, Mass., John 
Lavalle, architect; Church of the Sacred Heart, Newton 
Centre, W. H. McGinty, architect; stable for Mr. A. ¢ 

Burrage, Boston, Frederick W. Reed, architect; hous« 
of Mr. A. C. Burrage, Boston, Charles Brigham, archi 
tect; stable for Mr. Dumaresque, Boston, Winslow «& 
Wetherell, architects; subway for Jordan, Marsh & Co 

Boston, Winslow & Wetherell, architects; Boston Sub 
way, Howard Carson, chief engineer; house for M1 
Howard, Montclair, N. ]., John Galen Howard, arch 

tect; house in New York City, Philip Hiss, architect 
Mr. Warren’s house, Cambridge, H. Langford Warren, 


architect; interior May Memorial Chapel, Rose Hill, 
Chicago, J. L. Silsbee, architect; Scroll and Key House, 
New Haven, Ernest Flagg, architect; vestibule, Detroit 


Opera House, A. W. Chittenden, architect 


At the last meeting of the Architectural League, N« 
York, the question of the licensing of architects was d 
cussed and aroused considerable enthusiasm he pi 
cipal advantages to be derived, according to the speake1 


are that such a recognition of the profession 
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Built of cream white bricks, manufactured by the Powhatan Clay Manufacturing Compa 


Clinton & Russell, Architects. 
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HOUSE AT BALTIMORE, MD. 


Brick used, manufactured by the Powhatan Clay Manufacturing Company 
Richmond, Va 
William M. Ellicott, Architect. 


the selection might not be as rigid as would insure the 
rejection of any ash containing unburnt coal. Indeed, 
one complacent advance agent of a new construction 
smilingly claimed a great superiority for his construc- 
tion because it was manufactured out of a combination of 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


coal screenings and concrete. Verily the difficulties 
which beset the harassed architect in the selection of the 
wherewithal with which to build are without end. 
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\ DOWN TOWN HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK FIRE DEPARTMENT, GREAT JONES STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
ERNEST FLAGG AND W. B. CHAMBERS, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 
PLANS, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, ATLANTA, GA. 
Brite & BACON, ARCHITECTS. 
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FIRST FLOOR. 


PLANS, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, ATLANTA, 
CRAM, GOOOHUE & FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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PLANS, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, ATLANTA, GA. 


SHEPLEY, RUTAN & COOLIDGE, ARCHITECTS, 
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PLANS, CARNEGIE LIBRARY, ATLANTA, GA. 
ACKERMAN & ROSS, ARCHITECTS. 
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